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. PUBLISHED WEEKLY. trees were destroyed by these lice in 1810, that it 
ly Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. |¥®® feared the making of cider must be abandoned. 
e. In the north of England, the apple trees are greatly 
; Subscriptions arid Payments reccived by injured and some annually destroyed by them, and 
in 1826, these Aphides abounded there in such in- 
be JOHN RICHARDSON, credible luxuriance, that many trees seemed at a 
8, at NO. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP sTaIRS, Short distance as if they had been whitewashed. 
1, Solutions of soap, or a mixture of soap-suds and 
- ere tT tobacco-water, used warm and applied with a wa- 
tering pot or garden engine, may be employed for 
Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three/the destruction of these insects. Prof. Lindley, 
p- months, if paid in advance, three and a-quarter cents ; 
6; to any part of the United States, for three months, if]t4 remove the lice, with a solution of half an ounce 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. : 
a = _ water, which has the merit of being clean as well 
w= ; For “The Friend.” | as effectual. Against the depredations of the plant- 
ng : Plant-Lice. lice that sometimes infest potato-fields, dusting the 
. Extracted from Dr. Harris’ Treatise on In-|plants with lime has been found a good remedy. 
3 sects Injurious to Vegetation. Lice multiply much faster, and are more injurious 
rn, (Concluded from page 254.) to plants in a dry than in a wet atmosphere ; hence 
he The peach trees suffer very much from the at-|in green-houses attention should be paid to keep 
les tacks of plant-lice, which live under the leaves,/the air sufficiently moist; the lice are readily killed 
causing them by their punctures to become thick-|by fumigations with tobacco or sulphur. ‘T'o des- 
ened, to curl and form hollows beneath, and cor-|troy subterranean lice on the roots of plants, I 
a responding crispy and reddish swellings above, and|have found that watering with salt water was use- 
- finally to perish and drop off prematurely. ful if the plants were hardy, but many herbaceous 
PP; The injuries occasioned by plant-lice are much|plants cannot be treated in this way, but may 
greater than would at first be expectcd, from thesmall |sometimes be revived by free and frequent water- 
size and extreme weakness of the insects, but they|ing with soap-suds. 
make up by their numbers what they want in| Plant-lice would undoubtedly be much more 
Y at strength individually, and thus become formidable|abundant and destructive, if they were not kept in 
n of enemies to vegetation. By their punctures and |check by certain redoubtable enemies of the insect 
| to the quantity of sap which they draw from the small | kind, which seem expressly created to diminish their 
vd leaves, the functions of these important orgavs are|numbers. ‘These lice destroyers are of three sorts. 
304 deranged or interrupted, the food of the plant which | The first are the larva, of the hemispherical beetles, 
is there elaborated to nourish the stem and mature | familiarly known by the name of “ lady-bird” and 
the fruit, is withdrawn before it can reach its pro-|scientifically by that of Coccinella. These little 
per destination, or is contaminated, and left in al|beetles are generally yellow or red, with black 
1A.) state unfitted to supply the wants of vegetation. spots, or black, with white, red or yellow spots; 
ING= The punctures of these lice seem to poison some|there are many kinds of them, and they are very 
o plants, and affect others in a most singular manner,|common and plentiful insects, generally diffused 
lerk producing warts or swellings, which are sometimes|among plants. ‘They live both in their perfect and 
sila- solid and sometimes hollow, and contain in their| young state upon plant-lice, and hence their servi- 
interior a swarm of lice, the descendants of a sin-|ces are very considerable. heir young are small 
gle individual, whose punctures were the original flattened grubs, of a bluish or blue-black colour, 
cause of the tumor. 1 have seen reddish tumors|spotted usually with red or yellow, and furnished 
ting of this kind as big as a pigeon’s egg growing upon | with six legs, near the fore part of the body. They 
have leaves, to which they were attached by a slender|are hatched from little yellow eggs, laid in clus- 
a neck, containing thousands of small lice in their|ters among the plant-lice, so that they find them- 
seek, interior. The lice which inhabit or produce these|selves at once within reach of their prey, which, 
own, galls, generally differ from the others, in having|from their superior strength, they are enabled to 
inty. shorter antenna, being without honey-tubes, and|seize and slaughter in great numbers. 
in frequently being clothed with a kind of white] In July, 1848, a friend sent to me a whole brood 
ICA. down, which, however, disappears when the insects|of lady bird grubs, which being found upon potato 
ation become winged, vines, were thought by some of his neighbours to 
ittee- These downy plant-lice are now placed in the|be the cause of the rot. In a few weeks the grubs 
oan gelus evtosoma, (which means wooly body,) and| were transformed into beetles about as big as hali 
des the most destructive species belonging to it, was|a pea, aud having nine black dots on their dull 
first described under the name of Aphis /anigera|orange-coloured wing shells. It need hardly be 
5 00, by — Housmann, in the year 1801, as infesting the|added that these little insects were wholly innocent 
” Jos- apple trees of Germany. It seems that it had been|of all offence to the plants, upon which, when in- 
» and noticed in England as early as 1787, and has|fested with the common potato-plant lice, they 
all since acquired there the name of the American|may always be found. 
blight, from the erroneous supposition that it had| ‘There are some lady birds of very small size, 
" been imported from this country. and blackish colour, sparingly clothed with short 














In Gloucestershire, England, so many apple|hairs, and sometimes with a yellow spot at the end 


























of the wing covers, whose young are clothed with 
short tufts or flakes of the most delicate white 
down. ‘These insects belong to the genus scymnus, 
(which means a lion's whelp,) and they well merit 
such a name, for their young in proportion to their 
size, are as sanguinary and ferocious as the most 
savage beasts of prey. I have often seen one of 
these little tufted creatures preying upon plant-lice, 
catching and devouring with the greatest ease, lice 
nearly as large as its own body, one after another 
in rapid succession, without apparently satiating its 


recommended syringing plants as often as necessary | huoger or diminishing its activity. 


The second kind of plant-lice destroyers, are the 


of strong carbonate of ammonia in one quart of| young of the golden-eyed lace-winged fly, Chrysopa 


Euryptera. This fly is of a pale green colour, 
and has four wings resembling delicate lace, and 
eyes of the brillianey of polished gold, asits generic 
name implies, but notwithstanding its delicacy and 
beauty, it is extremely disgusting, from the offen- 
sive odor that it exhales. It suspends its eggs by 
threads, in clusters, beneath the leaves where plant- 
lice abound. ‘The larva is a rather long and slen- 
der grub, provided with a pair of large curved and 
sharp teeth, (jaws,) moving laterally, and each 
perforated with a hole through which it sucks the 


juices of its victims. The havoc it makes is as- 


tonishing, for one minute is all the time it requires 
to kill the largest plant-louse and suck out the 
fluid contents of its body. 

The last of the enemies of plant-lice are the 
young of various two-winged flies, belonging to the 
genus Syrphus. Many of these flies are black, 
with yellow bands on their bodies. I have often 
seen them hovering over small trees and other 
plants, depositing their eggs, which they do on the 
wing, like the bot-fly, curving their tails beneath 
the leaves, and fixing here and there an egg, 
wherever plant-lice are discovered. Others lay 
their eggs near the buds of trees, where the young 
may find their appropriate nourishment as soon as 
they are hatched. 

‘the young are maggots, thick and blunt behind, 
tapering and pointed before, their mouths are 
armed with a triple pointed dart with which they 
pierce their prey, elevate it above their heads and - 
feast upon its juices at leisure. Though these 
maggots are totally blind, they are enabled to 
discover their victims without much groping about, 
in consequence of the provident care of the parert 
flies, which leave their eggs in the very midst of 
the sluggish lice. — Kirby says, that on examin- 
ing his currant bushes, which but a week before, 
were infested by myriads of Aphides, not one was 
to be found, but beneath each leaf were three or 
four full fed maggots, surrounded by heaps of the 
slain, the trophies of their successful warfare. He 
also says, he has found it very easy to clear a plant 
or small tree, of lice, by placing upon it several 
larvae of Coccinnella or Syrphi. 





The inward principle we own.—Being quick- 
ened by it in our inward man, we could easily dis- 
cern the difference of things, and feel what was 
right and what was wrong, and what was fit and 
what not, both in reference to religion and civil 
concerns.— William Penn. 
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A Scene at a Teview.—There was a beautiful |same in quantity and quality in July as at Christ-|portion, instead of the holiness and blessedness, 


instance of fine horsemanship displayed at a late 
review held at Vienna, upon the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the 
military order of the Maria Theresa, when some 
thirty thousand cavalry were in line. A little 
child in the front row of the spectators, becoming 
frightened, rushed forward just as a squadron 
of hussars were charging at full tilt—swooping 
down with maddening velocity, almost on the 
child. Terror paralysed alike the spectators and 
the mother of the child, while the lovely and amia- 
ble Empress almost fainted with horror, for the 
child’s destruction seemed inevitable. The little 
one was almost under the horses’ feet—apother 
instant would have sealed its doom—when a bussar 
without lessening his speed or loosening his hold, 
threw himself along his hor-e’s neck, and seizing 
the child, placed it in safety in front of his saddle 
without so much as changing the pace or breaking 
the alignment in the least. A hundred thousand 
voices hailed with pride and joy the deed, while 
two voices could but sob their gratitude—the 
one a mother’s, the other that of her sympathizing 
and beloved Empress. A proud momentthat must 


have been for the hussar, when his Emperor, tak- 
ing the enamelled cross of merit, attached it to his 
breast—a proud moment alike for the sovereign 
and the man.— London Paper. 


The Hod-carrier.—One day last summer, near 
the hour of noon, — Black left his store for the 
purpose of seeing how the work was getting on at 
his house which he was then having built. Soon 
after he arrived, the bell rang for the hour of twelve. 
This notified the men that dinner time had come, 
and now each one sought a seat where they could 
comfortably enjoy their repast. In one place sat 
three or four young men, who, opening the baskets 
they had brought with them, were soon engaged 
in demolishing the contents, and to judge from the 
merry peals of laughter which occasionally burst 
from them, they had a jovial time. In another 
place sat two men whose little daughters had 
brought them hot dinners. At the first tap of the 
bell these little girls were there, each bearing a 
basket containing hot meat and vegetables. It 
was evident from the provision made for their com- 
fort, that they had good wives at home. 

Off by himself, sat an old man, a hod-carrier, 
whom Black had often noticed as being one of 
his most faithful workmen. He uncovered a little 
old basket, from which he took some bread and 
cold meat ; but, unlike the others, before partaking 
of it, he clasped his hands and reverently bowed 
his head, asked God’s blessing. How many are 
there who daily sit down to tables covered with 
every luxury to tempt the palate, and never think 
of Him from whom all these mercies flow; whose 
voices are never heard in thanksgiving. They re- 
gard not the words of inspiration which saith: 
‘Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God.” — Sunday School 
Times. 

What to Ext, and When.—When a piece of 
land is exhausted of the element which is the 
principal ingredient of a certain crop, that ingre- 
dient must be supplied, or the crop will fail in 
quantity and quality ; hence the thrifty farmer as- 
certains the wants of the soil, and supplies it with 
the needed manure every year. ‘The human body 
is exhausted of its elements day by day, and day 
by day must these elements be supplied by what 
we eat and drink; but the required proportion of 
these elements changes with the seasons, with the 
temperature of the weather, and he who eats the 


mas, will die in a month, because the adult eats 
for two reasons—to warm and to nourish. All 
food contains two chief principles—Carbon to keep 
from freezing; Nitrogon, to keep from famishing. 
The proportion of these elements varies with the 
food. ‘Those who work a great deal, require a 
great deal of nourishment, of nitrogen, for it is the 
flesh-forming principle. ‘Those who are exposed a 
great deal to the cold, should eat the carbonaceous, 


the heat-supplying food. Butter and fat are three) 


fourths carbon; vegetables have but litile, berries 
none. Hence Greenlanders, in their icy homes, 
luxuriate in blubber and whale oil, while the peo- 
ple of the sunny south revel in oranges and ba- 
nanas, on the plantain and the peach, on dates and 
figs, on lemovs, tamarinds, pive-apples, kc. We 
who live in latitudes between, are permitted the 


diet of the Polar Seas and the tropics, in their} 


season. A wise man will take but little carbona- 
ceous food on a suddenly hot day; but if suddenly 
cold, it is best for him to eat more of fuel making 
food. An infinite number of fevers and of volds 


would be avoided if timely attention were paid to} 


these things. By the aid of these statements, the 
following tables may be used to great advantage, 


showing the amount of carbon, or heat-forming | 


principle, in several articles of food. There is not 
one per cent. of nitrogen, or flesh-forming principle, 
in fruits, berries, and the more common vegetables. 
Meats have about fifteen per cent. The meats 
average twenty-tive per cent. of nutriment, that is, 
including both carbon and nitrogen. Of all meats, 
mutton is the most nutritious, thirty per cent. ; fish 
least, twenty per cent. Of all vegetables, white 
beans are the most nutritious, ninety-five per cent. ; 
wheat flour, ninety per cent.; turnips, the least, five 
per cent.. Of fruits, plums are the most nutritious, 
thirty per cent.; apples, seventeen ; melons and cu- 


cumbcrs, three, the rest being water and waste. The | 


more waste, the more open the bowels are : 


Per centage Per centage 

of Carbon, of Carbon, 
Apricots, 0' Arrow Root, 36 
Berries, 0 Green Peas, 36 
Cherries, Starch, 37 
Currants, Lentils, 37 
Turnips, Wheat Bread, 40 
Artichokes, Sugar, 42 
Blood, Apples, 45 
Milk, Meats, Fat, 53 
Potatoes, Butter, 65 
Lean Meat, Soup, 
Rye Bread, Lard, 80 
Gum Arabic, } Beans, 

—Journal of Health. 


Selected. 


Concerning the Times and Seasons, both which have 
been and which are yet to be, 


When God made man in his own image, plac- 
ing him in paradise, and giving him dominion 
over the works of his hands, then was a time of 
great joy to Adam and Eve, and should have still 
been so to them, and all mankind, had they con- 
tinued in the state wherein they were created. 

When Eve, and by her means Adam, hearkened 
to the voice of the serpent, disobeyed the Lord 
their Creator, aspiring after wisdom and the know- 
ledge of good and evii out of God's way; then was 
a season of misery to Adam and all his posterity ; 
the holy and heavenly image being lost, and a 
cursed image gained in the stead thereof, and so 
man thrust out of paradise and the blessedness 
thereof, into the earth, which was cursed for man’s 
sake. So in this state, sin and the curse is man’s 


which his Creator had allotted him. 

| When God promised the blessed Seed and re. 
vealed himself to the fathers in the faith, begettin 
\sons to himself, who heard his voice, obeyed onl 
walked with him, then was a blessed time and sea- 
son to them, though sin and death reigned in the 
world. But when the sons of God also forgot him, 
and mingled their seed with the corrupted world, 
then the deluge came, sweeping away all but Noah 
with his family, and the creatures saved in the ark, 

When the Lord chose the Jews to be a people 
to himself, from amidst all nations, delivering them 
‘by his outstretched arm out of Egypt, destroying 
|Pharaoh and his host, and led them through the 
wilderness, fitting the succeeding generations for 
\the good land, bringing them into it, blessing and 
establishing them in it, while they feared him and 
walked in covenant with him, then was a blessed 
\time and season with that people. But whenthey 
provoked God, brought his judgments often, and 
at last utter ruin and desolation upon themselves, 
‘then were seasons of great misery and distress, and 
at last of utter destruction to them. 

While the Gentiles were cast off and were no 
|people, being of the corrupt seed which God had 
not chosen, nor had any delight in, and while they 
‘knew not the living God, but worshipped stocks and 
stones, and so were liable to the pouring down of 
his wrath and indignation upon all occasions, and 
ito utter ruin and destruction, when their iniquities 
were full, it was a sad time and season with them, 
wherein they were estranged from the life of God, 
and his holy covenant of promise, and were without 
God in the world. 


tiles by his holy apostles and ministers, manifesting 
Christ to them, the hope of glory, the mystery hid 
from ages and generations, engrafting them into 
the holy vine and olive tree, giving them to partake 
of the sweetness and fatness thereof, even of the 
lriches of bis grace and goodness in his Son, whois 
‘eternal life and gives eternal life to all his; then 
was such a time and season of love, grace, mercy 
‘and peace from God our father and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ, (both towards Jews and Gentiles,) 
as had not been known in the world before. 
When the Christian church apostatized, the love 
in many waxing cold, men minding the name of 
christianity and form of godliness, but not the life 
‘and power, and so the Lord was provoked against 
‘them to remove their candlestick out of its place 
‘and give up the outward court to the Gentiles, and 
|so the spirit was lost and departed from, the life 
lost, the power lost, the everlasting gospel hid from 
‘men’s eyes, and darkness and men’s inventions set 
|up instead thereof, in nations, tongues and peoples, 
‘and the witnesses to any appearances of God’s liv- 
ing truth and holy power persecuted, then was a 
sad time, then was a season of death and darkness 
reigning over all nations, kindreds, tongues, and 
people, and the cup of fornication drunk by them 
lall, and all generally bewitched by it, except those 
|whose names are written in the Lamb’s book of 
life. This was the greatest time of darkness 
(wherein the mystery of iniquity most deeply 
wrought in the deepest ways of deceit,) that ever 
iwas in the world. 
When the church comes again out of the wilder- 
‘ness, when the Spirit and power of God bailds up 
‘again the gospel church in its primitive glory, 
‘when the everlasting gospel is preached again to 
all nations, kindreds, tongues and languages, 10 
‘the authority and power of God, when the Spirit 
lof the Lord is poured out plentifully on his sons 
‘and daughters, and they prophecy, walk and live 
lin it, when God dwells and walks in his people 





| 











When the Lord preached the gospel to the Gen- 
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and his true light shines in them, dispelling the 
darkness thoroughly, and filling them with the 
glory and majesty of the Lord, and they ascend 
up out of the world’s spirit and nature, into his 
spirit and nature, even in the sight of their enemies, 
and the full wrath of the Lamb be poured out upon 
Babylon, and the full glory revealed in Sion ; then 
shall there be such a day of brightness and pure 
heavenly glory, as shall dazzle the eyes of all be- 
holders. 

But the passing away of this night, and the bring- 
ing forth of this day, will be very terrible and 
dreadful, both in particulars and nations. The 
kingdoms of this world must indecd become the 
kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ; but it 
will require great power to bring it about. The 
wrath and strength of the spirit of darkness will 
be working against the Lord and his power to the 
utmost ; and the more it works against the Lord 
and his power, the more will the Lord’s power and 


wrong doings, and got us punished. So one day 
I caught him alone in the orchard, got a horsewhip, 
and gave him a regular thrashing; aud knowing 
that he would tell my father, and get me whipped in 
return, I gave him several extra cuts on that ac- 
count. 1 came in rather slowly when the horn 
was blown for supper, for I dreaded father’s angry 
looks, and besides, I began to be ashamed of my 
disgraceful conduct. As Robert had not tried to 
resist me, but had walked away without speaking, 
I felt sure that he would make up for it by telling 
of me as soon as he reached the house. To m 

surprise no one seemed to know about it, and Rob- 
ert greeted me as kindly as if nothing had hap- 
pened, though I knew his back was so sore that 
he could hardly sit up. Just before bed-time, I 
said in a kind of sneaking way, ‘Didn't you tell 
father of me, Bob?’ ‘ No, Richard, no one but my 
Father iv heaven, and he has helped me to forgive 
you.’ That remark, and the kind look of his 


apple, but of not sufficient size to suit the popular 
‘demand with us. It is a favourite with all who 
judge apples by the taste, rather than by the eye. 
|The Bourassa is also a popular apple ia Montreal. 
|Both these varieties bear well in this section, and 
should be more generally planted, especially by 
|all who expect to send apples to Canada.— Genesee 
kurmer. 
nneseamiiion 
Dymond on War. 
(Continued from page 250.) 

It were to no purpose to say, in opposition to 
the evidence of these facts, that they form an ex- 
ception to a general rule. The exception to the 
rule consists in the ¢rzad of the experiment of non- 
resistance, not in its success. Neither were it to 
any purpose to say, that the savages of America 
or the desperadoes of Ireland spared the Quakers 
because they were previously known to be an un- 
offending people, or because the Quakers had pre- 


the wrath of the Lamb, be revealed against that) face, broke every bone in my body. I begged his |Y20"s/y gained the love of these by forbearance or 
spirit, and against all its devices and undertakings | forgiveness alone and before the whole family, and | good offices :—we concede all this: it is the very 


against the counsel and power of the Lord. 
blessed are they that are of the Lamb’s natureand 
Spirit, of his righteousness and meekness; for the 
wrath of the Lamb will not be kindled against 
them, but he will be a munition of rocks unto them, 
and their inward life shall be preserved, and they 
shall enjoy peace with the Lord in the midst of 
all that shall outwardly befall them. 
Isaac PENINGTON. 
Dated at Mesborow in Kent, 
22d of the Sixth month, 1679. 


Grandfather's Advice—What would you ad- 
vise me to do, Grandpa? Jim Blake does every 
thing he can to vex me. He hides my books to 
make me miss my lessons, trips me when we run 
races, and brags how big he is beside me, and how 
easily he can take me down; and to-day he broke 
the snapper off the new whip you gave me, and 
when I ran to tell the teacher he called out ‘ tell- 
tale.’ I wish I could leave school, or get him 
turned out.” 


Ob!) from that day was a changed boy. 


I never again 
did anything to grieve him, and before long be- 
gan, I trust, to walk inthe straight and narrow path 
with him, Poor, dear Robert, after many suffer- 
ings and toils, be bas gone to glory.” 

Sammy’s grandfather added, “I have heard 
uncle Richard say in a trembling voice, ‘ That 
time he broke every bone in my body.” 

By this time the horse was turned into the field, 
the wagon-house closed, and Sammy walking by 
his grandfather's side in a different mood from that 
in which he had entered the carriage. 

As grandpa went into the house he said, “‘Sam- 
my, don’t you think you had better try uncle 
Robert's way of subduing an enemy? Take my 
advice, try it; ‘ heap coals of fire upon his head,’ 
and he will be apt to surrender.”—American 
Messenger. 


a 


Planting Apple Trees.—Never before have ap- 
ple trees been so extensively planted as during the 


past autumn. Farmers are beginning to realize 


All this was said by little Sammy Halsey on his) that raising good fruit is a profitable business. The 


way from the large front gate, where his grand- 
father had taken him in his carriage on his way to 
the barn. Imagine his surprise when the white- 


| 
| 


apple crop the past season was not as large as in 
1860, but the prices, notwithstanding the high 
rates of freight, have been good, and it is said that 


haired old man, whose quiet temper had always|the fruit-growers bave realized as much profit from 
been held up as a model for imitation, turned | their crop as in the previous more plentiful years. 
about and said, “I dont know, Sammy, unless you| We hear of cases where $400 an acre has been paid 
contrive in some way to break every bone in his| for Baldwin apples onthe trees—the buyer to gather 
body ; that is the way my father once conquered|the fruit. An intelligent farmer, a few days since, 


an enemy.” 

“Why, Grandpa, I thought your father was a 
minister.” 

“So he was, and at the time I refer to was a 
Christian boy.” 

Seeing Sammy’s wondering, dissatisfied look, 
grandpa said, “ ‘l'ake hold and help me unharness 
Bill, and while we are at work I will tell you about 
it. 

“When my father, whose name was Robert, was 
a boy, he and his brother Richard used to have 
some differences. They loved each other, but still 
their high temper sometimes led them astray. 
After awhile my father become a christian, and 
by his godly example reproved many of the wicked 
and thoughtless practices of his companions. He 
refused to accompany them when going to rob an 
orchard, or disobey their parents, and persisted 
in reproving their conduct on all proper occasions, 
so that even bis brother was for a time turned 
against him. 

“* By and by,’ I have heard my uncle say, ‘ we 


told us that he was going to plant 1000 Baldwin apple 
trees, and remarked that his only regret was that 
he had not done so ten years ago. He had no 
doubt that this, and other winter varieties, will 
always command a fair price. Even if they do 
not he thought “it would pay to grow them to feed 
cattle and hogs.” The varieties planted most ex- 
tensively are the Baldwin, the Golden and Rox- 
bury Russett, and Rhode Island Greening. There 
can be no doubt that the soil and climate of West- 
ern New York are very favourabie to the growth 
of apples, pears, &c. The fruit is exceedingly 
fair, and will always command good prices. A 
considerable quantity of winter apples have been 
sent from bere to England. We have no doubt 
that those who have exercised due care in assort- 
ing out all poor and bruised fruit, and in seeing 
that they have been carefully handled, will realize 
handsome profits from their investments. Many 
apples are also sent from this neighbourhood to 
Canada. The variety which commands the bighest 
price in Montreal is the Pomme Grise. It will 


|argument which me maintain. We say that a 
uniform, undeviating regard to the peaceable ob- 
ligations of christianity, becomes the safeguard of 
those who practise it. We venture to maintain 
that no reason whatever can be assigned why the 
fate of the Quakers would not be the fate of ail 
who should adopt their conduct. No reason can 
be assigned why, if their number had been mul- 
tiplied ten-fold or a hundred-fold, they would not 
have been preserved. If there be such a reason 
let us hear it. The American and Irish Quakers 
were to the rest of the community, what one nation 
is to a continent. And we must require the ad- 
vocate of war to produce (that which has never 
yet been produced) a reason for believing that al- 
though individuals exposed to destruction were 
preserved, a nation exposed to destruction would 
be destroyed. We do not, however, say, that if a 
people, in the customary state of men’s passions, 
should be assailed by an invader, and should on a 
sudden, choose to declare that they would try 
)whether Providence would protect them—of such 
a people, we do not say that they would experience 
| protection, and that none of them would be killed, 
but we say that the evidence of experience is, that 
\a people who habitually regard the obligations of 
christianity in their conduct towards other men, 
and who steadfastly refuse, through whatever con- 
sequences, to engage in acts of hostility, wall expe- 
rience protection in their peacefulness : and it mat- 
ters nothing to the argument, whether we refer that 
|protection to the immediate agency of Providence, 
or to the influence of such conduct upon the minds 
lof men. 

Such has been the experience of the unoffending 
jand unresisting, in individual life. A ational 
example of a refusal to bear arms has only once 
been exhibited to the world ; but that one example 
has proved, so far as its political circumstances en- 
‘abled it to prove, all that humanity could desire, 
and all that skepticism could demand in favour of 
lour argument. 

| It has been the ordinary practice of those who 
have colonized distant countries, to force a footing, 
jor to maintain it with the sword. One of the first 
objects has been to build a fort and to provide a 
military. The adventurers became soldiers, and 
the colony was a garrison. Pennsylvania was, 
however, colonized by men who believed that war 
was absolutely incompatible with christianity, and 
who therefore resolved not to practise it. Having 
|determined not to fight, they maintained no soldiers 
‘and possessed no arms. ‘They planted themselves 








couldn’t stand Robert's pious ways any longer,|readily bring $4.50 to $5 per barrel, while the|in a country that wassurrounded by savages, and by 


particularly as he had told father of some of our| Baldwin sells for $5.50. 
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ness of conquest, or incapability of defence could| safety of relying upon God for defence, has de- |the new eye can see. It isa way that God pre- 


subject them to outrage, the Pennsylvanians might) termined that it is safe. 


have been the very sport of violence. Plunderers 
might have robbed them without retaliation, aod| 


tance. If they did not give a temptation to out- 
rage, no temptation could be given. But these 
were the people who possessed their country in se- 
curity, whilst those around them were trembling} 
for their existence. This was a land of peace, 
whilst every other was a land of war. ‘Ihe con- 
clusion is inevitable, although it it extraordinary— 
they were in no need of arms lecause they would 
not use them, 

These Indians were sufficiently ready to commit 
outrages upon other states, and often visited them 
with desolation and slaughter; with that sort of 
desolation and that sort of slaughter, which might 
be expected from men whom civilization had not| 
reclaimed from cruelty, and whom religion had 
not awed into forbearance. “ But whatever the 
quarrels of the Pennsylvanian Indians were with 
others, they uniformly respected, and held as it were 
sacred, the territories of William Penn.” “ The 
Pennsylvanians never lost man, woman, or child) 
by them, which neither the colony of Maryland, 
nor that of Virginia could say, no more than the 
great colony of New England.” 

The security and quiet of Pennsylvania was not 
a transient freedom from war, such as might ac- 
cidentally happen to any nation. She continued to 
enjoy it “ for more than seventy years,”’ and sub- 
sisted in the midst of six Indian nations, “ without 
so much as a militia for her defence.” “The 
Pennsylvanians became armed, though without 
arms; they become strong, though without strength ; 
they became safe, without the ordinary means of 
safety. The constable’s staff was the only instru- 
ment of authority amongst them for the greater 
part of a century, and never, during the adminis-| 
tration of Penn or that of his proper successors, 
was there a quarrel or a war.” 

I cannot wonder that these people were not mo- 
lested—extraordinary and unexawpled as their se- 
curity was. There is something so noble in this 
perfect confidence in the Supreme Protector, in this 
utter exclusion of “slavish fear,” in this voluntary | 
relinguishment of the means of injury or of de-| 
fence, that I do not wonder that even ferocity could’ 
be disarmed by such virtue. A people, generously 
living without arms, amidst nations of warriors !| 
Who would attack a people such as this? There 
are few men so abandoned as not to respect such} 
confidence. It were a peculiar and an unusual) 
intensity of wickedness that would not even re- 
vere it. 

And when was the security of Pennsylvania) 
molested and its peace destroyed ?—When the men| 
who had directed its councils and who would not} 
engage in war, were outwoted in its legislature ;— 
when they who supposed that there wus greater se- 
curity in the sword than in Christianity, became 
the predominating body. From that hour, the 
Pennsylvanians transferred their confidence in| 
christian principles to a confidence in their arms ;! 
and from that hour to the present they have been) 
subject to war. | 

Such is the evidence derived from a national ex-| 
ample of the consequences of a pursuit of the 
christian policy in relation to war. Here are a 
people who absolutely refuse to fight, and who in-| 
capacitated themselves for resistance by refusing 
to possess arms, and this was the people whoxe| 
land, amidst surrounding broils and slaughter, was 





i ' us of the expediency of confiding in God, what saints in. 
armies might have slaughtered them without resis-| evidence do we ask, or what can we receive ! 


|of his will, and we have the testimony of those ters into this way, and walks therein | 


pares and casts up, and leads men’s spirits into 
If the evidence which we possess do not satisfy (who hearken unto him) and guides the feet of his 
It is a strait and narrow way, which no 
We lust of the flesh, nor wisdom of the flesh can find 
have his promise that he will protect those who out or enter into. Oh? how little, how low, how 
abandon their seeming interests in the performance poor, how empty, how naked, must he _ that en- 
any ma 
who have confided in him, that he has protected |seek after it, and may think to ind it, and wats , 
them. Can the advocate of war produce one sin- but few shall be able, as our Lord Jesus Christ said, 
gle instance in the history of man, of a person who! Here circumcision outward avails not ; here want of 
had given an unconditional obedience to the will of that cireamcision hinders not ; here bodily exercise 
heaven, and who did not find that his conduct was | profits little. ‘Ihe new creature is all here ; the cross 
wise as well as virtuous, that it accorded with his of Christ is all here; the power of God is all here; 
interests as well as with his duty? We ask the and he that walks according to this rule, peace is 


‘same question in relation to the peculiar obliga-'upon him, and the whole Israel of God. But he 


tions to irresistance. Where is the man who re- that knows not this rule, nor walks according to 
grets, that in observance of the forbearing duties this rule, peace is not upon him, nor is he one of the 
of christianity, he consigned bis preservation to the inward Israel of God, who receive power to become 
superintendence of God?!—And the solitary na- |sons, who receive the law of the Spirit of life in 
tional example that is before us confirms the testi- Christ Jesus, which is the inward rule of the in- 
mony of private life; for there is sufficient reason ward Isarel. 
for believing that no nation, in modern ages, has| This was the way of peace from the beginning; 
possessed so large a portion of virtue or of bappi- this is the way of peace still; and there is not an- 
ness as Pennsylvania before it had seen human other. To be new created in Christ Jesus, to be 
blood. I would therefore repeat the questiou— |ingrafted into him, to abide in him, to have the cir- 
What evidence do we ask, or can we receive? /cummcision of the flesh (the body of the sins of the 
(Be be continns’) flesh cut off) by the circumcision of Christ (made 
- ~ linwardly in the heart without hands), and to walk 

How Letters Miscarry.—Ten or twelve thousand | not after the flesh, but after the Spirit, even in the 
letters are posted annually without any address, newness of the Spirit, here is life and peace, rest 
any writing whatever, on the covers; this is sheer and joy for evermore. The Lord of his tender 
forgetfulness, beyond the power of the post-office merey give me a sense of it, and lead me into it 
to cure; and it is found that the ratio of such ex-|more and more. Amen.—ZJsaac Penington. 
amples cf forgetfuluess, to the total number of let- | 
lers posted, is singularly uniform. Again, one! Ways of Good Society—Christian parents will 
newspaper in five thousand slips out of its cover do well to study the following from the late Dr. J. 
in the letter-box or the mail-bag; and until new|W. Alexander, than whom there was no man more 
methods of fastening are adopted, we may confi- | qualified to speak. Himself with the most refined 
dently expect a similar ratio of mishaps next year. |tastes, and with rare accomplishments, he could 
At the chief office alone, two hundred letters are|appreciate with peculiar zest all that society con- 
posted every day unsealed and unfastened, taking tains that is elegant and delicate. Yet we find him 
one day with another, and the ratio deducible from speaking as follows :— 
this number might be safely relied on for the days; As grow older as a parent, my views are chang- 
of the forthcoming year. Sixty thousand letters|ing fast as to the degree of conformity to the 
were refused by the addressees in 1858, on ac-|world which we should allow to our children. 
count of the postage not having been pre-paid; |I am horror-struck to count up the profligate child- 
this is probably a number likely to lessen, rather ren of pious persons, and even ministers. ‘The 
than to remain permanent, because the annoyance door at which those influences enter which counter- 
of having a letter returned for such a reason, |vail parental instruction and example, 1 am per- 
would serve as a lesson to the addresser. More |suaded is yielding to the ways of good society. By 
than twenty thousand letters, now arrive daily at dress, books and amusements, an atmosphere is 
the chief office, bearing only the name of an ad- formed which is not that of christianity. More 
dressee, with the simple addition of the word than ever do I feel that our families must stand in 
“ London,” but without any strect or house being|a kind but determined opposition to the fashions 
denoted. Every year there are letters containing of the world, breasting the waves like the Eddy- 
money which can neither be delivered to any ad- \Stone lighthouse. And I have found nothing yet 
dressee, nor, for want of an address on the inside, which requires more courage and independence 
be returned to the writers; the money for which than to rise even a little, but decidedly, above the 
there is thus no owner, is placed to an insurance |par of the religious world around us. Surely the 
fund for the Post-office clerks. Let us learn) Way in which we commonly go ou is not the way 
from the following to make our queen’s heads of self-denial, and sacrifice, and cross-bearing, which 
‘stick to their letters.” In 1860, more than fifty the New Testament talks of. ‘Then is the offence 
thousand postage stamps were found in letter-boxes | of the cross ceased, 3 Our slender influence on the 
and mail-bags, rubbed from their proper places on circle of our friends is often traced by our lcaving 
letters and newspapers.— Chambers’ Journal. so little differenee between us.—Exchange. 

ee -— + e—_— — 

The Way of Peace—Question—But what is the| “JZ have Coveted no Man's Silver or Gold.”— 
way of peace, which neither the profane, nor any “I visited Leicestershire pretty generally, and 
sort of professors out of the life and power, ever a woman of some account, whose name was Je- 
knew, or can know? jmima Mountney. was convineed, and was exceed- 

Answer. It is an inward way, a way for the ingly tender and loving, being thoroughly reached 
inward Jews, for the inwardly-renewed and cireum- and satisfied. When we parted, she was so open 
cised to walk in. It is an holy or sanctified way, hearted that 1 was called aside by her, and after 
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selected as a land of security and peace. The 


for the sanctified onesto walkin. Itisa living way, having said something to me about her inward 


only national opportunity which the virtue of the| which none but the living ean find. It is a new condition, she offered me some pieces of gold, 


christian world has afforded us of aseertaining the| way, which none but those to whom God hath given|which I told her J durst not touch, She very 
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courteously, and with a becoming, genteel mien, 
told me she was both able and willing, and as she 
had no other way that she could show her grati- 
tude for that spiritual good she had received from 
wy ministry, she could do no less, beseeching that I 
would receive it as the true token of her love and 
respect. In answer, I said, it was what J never had 
done, nor could I now do it ; but all the reward I 
desired aud expected, was that she might carefully, 
with a sincere heart, endeavour that her obedience 
did keep pace with her knowledge, the hearing of 
which would rejoice my soul. We parted in great 
love and tenderness.— Samuel Bownas, 


For “The Friend.” 
The Yearly Meeting. 


“Tt is not of him that willeth nor of him that run- 
neth, but of God who showeth mercy.” Rom. ix. 16. 


The rightly exercised members of the true 
church, must ever feel that they cannot of them- 
selves do anything for the promotion of the Lord’s 
cause in the earth, or the carrying on of the all- 
important work of the soul’s salvation in themselves; 
it is only as there is a co-operating with him who 
still continues to be the adorable Head over all 
things to his church and people, that a blessing 
will rest on the labours of the truly concerned 
members thereof. If those who go up to our an- 
nual assembly, went under this sense and feeling, 
and dwelt under it, our annual gatherings would 
become our yearly solemn feasts. 

The present is felt to be a low time amongst us. 
If we are sensible of our situation we cannot but 
acknowledge this to be the case with us. And 
truly it is a condition that is trying to those who 
are longing to hear the voice of Him who spake to 
his servant through the cloud formerly, saying, 
“Speak to my people that they move forward.” 
But we may remember the command first was, 
“ Stand still and see the salvatioa of God which he 
will show you this day.” “The Lord shall fight 
for you and ye shall hold your peace.” Oh! the 
necessity there is at this day, when we are beset 
as it were before and behind, and hemmed in on 
either side, to be willing to be brought into this 
condition of standing still in order to see his great 
salvation, and know him to fight our battles, whilst 
everything that is of our own willing and running in 
in us, is made to bow to the command, “ Hold 
your peace.” ‘The mind of man is ever active. 
Stillness is not agreeable to our nature, and our 
enemy, who is seeking to lay Zion waste, (but he 
shall not prevail,) knows this; and has he not 
gained advantage on this ground, in some who 
were and may still be concerned for the doctrines 
and testimonies of our Religious Society? but their 
restless uneasy spirits baving never been brought 
sufficiently under the hammer and fire of God's 
power, to transform them, they have grown impa- 
tient under the chastening hand, and under the 
plea of standing firm for the support of our doc- 
trines and testimonies, and bearing a testimony 
against the unsoundness which is known to be 
making sad inroads in many places, with much ap- 
parent zeal and profession of heavenly-mindedness, 
they have determined to pursue their own course, 
irrespective of the judgment of the body. 

There is ground for fear, such are exerting a 
hurtful influence on many around them. For not 


and if they continue where they are, they too are|and wisdom is much sought after and obtained, and 
in danger of going with the current, as they term/| unless the watch is maintained, these will raise the 
it. Such as these, in whose hearts the seeds of dis-| mind above the meek and lowly appearance of the 
unity have been sown, are in danger of finally Spirit of Christ in the heart. These human at- 
becoming aliens to the commonwealth of Israel, tainments, (comparable to the wise Scribes and 
unless they are in mercy made sensible, that a| Pharisees,) if not watched and kept in subordina- 


beam is in their own eye, and are willing to have 
it plucked out, so that they may see clearly the 
mote that may be in their brother’s eye. 

lt is our high profession to be led under the 


|to believe there are still those preserved amongst us 
|in a good degree of lowlinesss and humility before 
‘the Lord, under a sense of their own weakness, 


| tion, will get into Moses’s seat. Yet there is ground 


immediate guidance of the Holy Spirit, which if|and whose cries are put up in secret to the Father 


acted up to, must prevent the laying of plans or 
forming conclusions what we shall do, and what a 
meeting ought to do, before there has been a 
gathering into stillness, and humbly waiting to 
know the will of our adorable Head, and the High 
Priest of every rightly gathered assembly. Let 
any who may be tempted to conclude that if things 
are not soon, what they consider better, they will 
set up their standard in opposition to the estab- 
lished order of our Religious Society, pause and 
reflect whether this is a proper frame of mind to 
be in; whether they are not in danger of missing 
the penny which will be given to all who are wil- 
ling to labour in the Lord’s vineyard. 
for evil we may always find it, but are we not 
commanded to watch over one another for good. 


“ Bear ye one another's burdens and so fulfil the} 


law of Christ.” 

How iwportant is it for those upon whom the 
ark of the testimony rests, to feel the responsibility 
of their situation, and to remember “ That it is not 
of him that willeth or of him that runneth but of 
God who showeth mercy,” that so they may be en- 
abled to bear the ark to the glory of God. Ha- 
man contrivance,—what sad work it often makes 
when resorted to in conducting the affairs of the 
church! Surely the Lord will one day confound 
the wisdom of the wise and bring to nought the 
understanding of the prudent. fruitless will it 
be to make concessions of right to wrong, or adopt 
measures for the sake of satisfying any, thinking 
thereby to promote the peace of society; for al- 
though merey and long forbearance are taught us 
by the precepts and example of our Blessed Savi- 
our, yet he is of purer eyes, “ Than to behold in- 
iquity in Jacob, or transgression in Israel” with 
uny degree of approbation. ‘The present is a day 
of great commotion in the world and confusion in 
society ; happy is it for those who know for them- 
selves Jerusalem the quiet habitation, in this day of 
shaking and of treading down. As there is an 
abiding in the faith aud in the patience, moving 
only as the cloud is lifted up from the tabernacle, 
and a standing still at the Master's bidding, he 
will assuredly manifest himself to be “ strength in 
weakness and a present help in the needful time.” 


Oh! that all may be preserved from attempting to) 


wove forward in their own will and strength, think- 


ing that something wust be done that will promote | 


the harmony of the church, or we shall become al- 
together a scattered and shattered people. Happy 
would it be for us if we were brought into the 
true unity and harmony again: then would the 
uuited travail of our spirits arise as sweet inccuse 
to the God aud Father of us all, that he would be 
pleased in his mercy to arise for our help, and en- 
able us to build up the broken down walis, and set 
up the gates. But no mortals ever could command 


If we watch | 


\of mercies, that he would be pleased to arise for 
our help, for vain is the help of man. The prayers 
of these will assuredly enter into the ears of the 
| Lord of Sabaoth, and in his own time he will make 
|bare his arm for their help. “ And they shall call 
ithem The holy people, the redeemed of the Lord: 
|And thou shalt be called, sought out, a city not for- 
saken.” Isaiah 62 chap. 12 ver. 


' 


Chester County, Fourth mo. 11th, 1862. 


The Great Pythoness at the Zoological Gardens. 
|—An advertisement from the Zoological Society, of 
London, announces that at the Society’s gardens 
“the large pythoness may be now seen incubating 
er eggs,” as well as the keeper can estimate, 
about one hundred in number. These, enclosed 
jin a white, leather-like substance, are about the 
size of those of a goose, the majority of a dirty- 
white “appearance, connected by a membrane. 
Among them are two small red eggs, and many 
jare indented—probably by the great pressure of 
ithe serpent’s body. It is remarkable that the 


‘reptile has not broken fast for twenty-three weeks, 
ithe male serpent having meanwhile indulged in 
| occasional rabbits. Once, and once only, says the 
Atheneum, has the keeper seen her absent from 
her interesting incubatory operation; and then, 
before he could get round to the back of the cage, 
to have a better view of the eggs, she was on them 
again. In fact, she much resembles an old hen 
with a brood, puffed up with maternal pride and 
conceit, and is in a highly excitable condition. It 
| will be interesting to watch the result. 


———~+o—___ 





: : For “The Friend.” 
Is not this beautiful extract from the journal of 


| Mary, wife of Isaac Penington, worthy a place in 
\ The Friend.” 


“Many are the trials 1 have met with, but as 
they came by the Lord’s ordering, they have not 
hurt me, but rather tended to strengthen me in 
the divine life. Once my mind sustained great 
jhurt by running out into prejudice against some 
| Friends; nevertheless, after a time of deep and un- 
|known sorrow, the Lord removed this thing, gave 
\me a clearness in His sight, and restored me to 
\love and acceptance with his beloved ones, And 
he hath many times refreshed my soul in his pres- 
lence, and given me an assurance that I knew that 
state, in which he would never leave me, nor suffer 
we to be drawn from him. And though infirmi- 
tics beset me, yet my heart cleaveth to the Lord, 
in the bond of everlasting love, which cannot be 
broken, and his divine strength supports me. Be- 
ing sen-ible of my infirmities, | bemoan myself unto 
Him, feeling that faith which gives victory, and 
keeps me low in a sense of my own weakness, yet 
|quickens me in a lively hope of seeing Satan trod- 
iden under my feet by the grace of God, which is 





being of the number of those who are content with |the worning iu their day, or cause the day-spring | all-sufficient. For I feel aud know where my help 


being still, they (it is to be feared,) have a life iv 
dwelling upon the failings and short-comings of 
others with whom they have heretofore been in re- 
ligious fellowship, and by holding up the dark side 
to the view of the too credulous, and perhaps some- 
what tried and discouraged ones, lead them to con- 
clude that all are nearly gone out of the right way, 


to know its place. 

It is only as there is an abiding in humble wait- 
ing before the Lord, and suffering all our gifts and 
qualifications to pass through the fire of his altar, 


\lieth, and when I slip in word or thought, I know 
'my advocate, and having recourse to him, feel par- 
|don and healing, going on to overcome, watching 
‘against that which easily besets me. And I do 


that we can become prepared to labour for the) believe the enemy cannot prevail over me; although 


building up of the old wastes. 


he is sufficient to prove me, that 1 might keep con- 


‘The present is a day wherein human learning|tinually on the.watch, and place my whole depen- 
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dence on the Lord, who only can make war with 
the dragon. And by this discovery of my own 
weakness, I am also taught to be tender of the 
tempted. Sweet is this state, though low: for ip 
it I receive my daily bread, which is given of the 
Lord ; for I cannot live to him, but as he breatheth 
the breath of life upon me every moment.” 


Report of the Proceedings of the Tract Assoviation 

of Friends, for the year 1862. 

The Board of Managers Report :—That during 
the period for which they were appointed, they 
have given attention to the duties which have de- 
volved upon them ; and although the operations of 
the Association continue to be smaller than they 
once were, the distribution of tracts has been as 
extensive during the last twelve months as at any 
time within the past six years. 

During the yearending Third mo. Ist, 1862, we 
have printed 1000 Select Readers, No. 1, 1000 
Juvenile Books, 7000 copies of the Moral Almanac 
for 1862, and 57,600 Tracts. Of the latter there 
was a stock on hand Third mo, Ist, 1861, of 
197,620, and the stock on hand Third mo. Ist, 
1862, was 185,704, showing a distribution during 
the year of 69,516 Tracts. During the same pe- 
riod, 5,913 Almanacs, 215 Select Readers and 
896 Juvenile Books have been disposed of; a few 
of the almanacs gratuitously. ‘The Moral Alma- 
nac for 1863, is nearly ready for the printer, and 
will be issued about the usual time. The tracts 
taken from the depository during the year were 
intended for distribution nearly as follows, viz: 
The Eastern Penitentiary, Moyamen- 

sing, and other prisonsin Philadelphia, 
The Soup Houses, 

The Insare Asylum, Blockley, 


4,724 
4,600 
250 


Among coloured people, chiefly at the 
schools for this class, 

Sailors and others on our wharves and on 
vessels, 

Invalids at the Philadelphia Dispensary, 

Various places in the city not particularly 
designated, 563 


773 


880 
355 


Making a total distribution chiefly in the 
city, 

In other parts of Pennsylvania, 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode Isiand, 

New York State, 

New Jersey, 

Baltimore, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Iowa, 

Wisconsin, 

California, 

Among soldiers at and near Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chambersburg, West 
Chester, Havre de Grace and other 
places, 

In Canada, 

England, 

Liberia, 

For places not particularly designated, 

Sold for cash, (5000 of which were sold 
to Friends in Indiana,) 


13,150 
5,628 
600 
183 
852 
4,090 
1,028 
2,174 
1,029 
41 
165 
212 


210 


13,060 
1,626 
105 
105 
12,517 


12,741 


Total 69,516 


A few of the above were in bound volumes, and 
about 500 were in the German language. 

A good supply of the excellent selections and 
treatises, constituting our series of tracts, has been 
kept constantly on hand at the Depository, accessi- 


ble to those disposed to aid us in the work of dis- 
tribution; and from this stock a considerable va- 
riety of reading matter could be selected, which 
would doubtless prove both interesting and valua- 
ble to many in whose hands they might be placed. 
Some Frieuds appear to be thoughtful and atten- 
tive to the subject, and to watch for suitable oppor- 
tunities for handing to individuals such of the series 
as seem adapted to their particular cases. A 
greater concern in this respect, both among mem- 
bers of the Association and other Friends, would 
very much tend to increase the distribution of our 
publications, and to extend the usefulness of the 
work in which we are engaged. ‘The circulation 
of even a few in this way is more desirable 
than the mere seattering of large numbers, where 
many of them will probably fall into the hands of 
such as will neither read nor value them. A single 
one of these unobtrusive little messengers, seasona- 
bly placed, has sometimes yielded an enriching 
reward both to the giver and receiver. Even 
among those who have ample opportunities for ob- 
taining any description of reading-matter, a tract 
on a particular subject, has often been read with 
lasting benefit. Believing this to be a field of la- 
bour, in which many persons might occasionally 
by watchfulness, be helpful to some with whom 
they meet, the members of the Association and 
others, are invited to co-operate with us, in the 
endeavour to place our tracts, in the way of being 
truly useful. 

‘The present day is one of great excitement, not 
only in the political, but also in the literary and 
religious world. Books are greatly multiplied, 
some of them of a doubtful character, and many of 
them pernicious or hurtful in one way or another ; 
and many persons, both young and old, are eagerly 
devouring the confused mass which is thus spread 
out before them. It is therefore important, that 
we should all be found doing our part toward fur- 
nishing and distributing reading matter more suita- 
ble to engage the attention of rational and accoun- 
table beings designed for immortality. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of the Board 
of Managers. 

Isaac MoraGan, JR., Clerk. 

Phila., Third mo. 13th, 1862. 


Officers of the Association.—Clerk, Charles J. 
Allen ; Treasurer, Joseph Scattergood. 

Managers.—John C. Allen, Edward Richie, 
Iloratio CV. Wood, William Kinsey, Mark Balder- 
ston, Nathaniel H. Brown, Joseph S. Elkinton, 
Thomas Hutchinson, Isaac Morgan, Jr., George 
J. Seattergood, Jacob W. Fry, Charles Rhoads, 
Edward Maris, Joseph Rhoads, John S. Stokes. 
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For “ The Friend.” 

The sword of the christian is doubtless given 
him to fight with “the world, the flesh and the 
Devil,” and it will rarely have leisure to rest in its 
scabbard, for these foes are every where found and 
seldom at rest. But when the weapons of chris- 
tians, forgetful of their common enemies, turn 
against each other, is not this clashing of swords 
swect music in the ears of the Evil One? Does 
he not know they turn their strength from their 
true warfare, and that thereby his kingdom will 
gain power? He who is an “ unwearied adversary” 
sees quickly their unguarded out-posts, steals upon 
them in the rear, and overcomes their weak gari- 
sons. 

Oh Friends, through wars and rumors of wars, 
keep the post committed to your special charge ! 
Be faithful servants of your King! Ye who are 
watchmen on the walls, will not the grand enemy, 


Prince of Peace among you? At the point of 
greatest danger, it is wise to keep the strongest 
force and use the closest vigilance. “Not by 
might nor by strength, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord.” 


anceiniilliinaaie 
Selected. 
HEAVENLY PEACE. 
“Tf He giveth quiet, who can make trouble?” 


Quiet from God ! How beautiful to keep 
This treasure the All-merciful hath given; 
To feel, when we awake and when we sleep, 
Its incense round us like a breath from Heaven! 


To sojourn with the world, and yet apart; 

To dwell with God, and still with man to feel, 
To bear about forever in the heart 

The gladness which his spirit doth reveal ! 


Who shall make treuble then? Not evil minds, 
Which like a shadow o’er creation lower, 

The soul which peace hath thus attunéd, finds 
How strong within doth reign the Calmer’s power, 


What shall make trouble? Not the holy thought 
Of the departed ; that will be a part 

Of those undying things His peace hath wrought 
Into a world of beauty in the heart. 


What shall make trouble? Not slow, wasting pain, 
Nor e’en the threatening, certain stroke of death ; 

These do but wear away, then break the chain 
Which bound the spirit down to things beneath. 


Keep to the Root or Spring of Life.—Dear 
Friends, mind the principle, mind the root, into 
which the Lord hath engrafted us; that we may 
abide and grow up therein, and daily find and 
feel the sap thereof springing up in us, and quick- 
eving us more and more to God. Ye know how 
ye entered, even so, ye must abide and grow up,— 
even, in the light, in the life, in the power, which 
gathered, preserveth and causeth to flourish. So, 
my dear Friends, let us all dwell in our everlasting 
habitation, and no more go forth, but sink into 
the kingdom, and wait to feel the dominion, right- 
eouspess, holiness, purity an! power thereof, daily 
revealed more and more in our hearts. For there 
is no other root or spring of life, than that into 
which the Lord hath gathered us, no other true 
life and power in any vessel upon the earth, be 
sides that which springs therefrom. Therefore 
feel, oh feel that which establisheth and that 
wherein the establishment is, and your union, life, 
and strength therein; that ye may not be bowed 
down or overborne by whatever happens, either 
from within or without; but may feel and enjoy 
the rest and peace of your souls, in that which is 
over all and orders all to the good of those who 
fear him, and in uprightness wait upon him!— 
Isaac Penington. 


—_——_so — —- 
From The Popular Science Review. 


The Breath of Life. 


Not only figuratively, but in actual reality, can 
the life of man be compared to a fire, or lighted 
candle. Respiration may be regarded as the same 
process as combustion, only performed in a slower 
manner. Fuel is placed in a furnace, and the 
combustion which we see take place with the evo- 
lution of heat and light is owing to the combina- 
tion of the oxygen—that wonderful constitutent of 
the atmosphere—with the carbon and hydrogen of 
the fuel. In a similar way we place food (which 
is fuel) in our bodies, and then by the act of res- 
piration we draw into the lungs oxygen, and this, 
uniting with the carbon and hydrogen of the food, 
also produces a disengagement of heat. 

Another point worthy of attention is, that the 
combustible matter of the food—the carbon and 


if despairing of other entrance, sow the spirit of|hydrogen—when burned in the body by means 


warring, and thereby destroy the power of the 


of air drawn in by the lungs, produces exactly the 
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same amount of heat as it would have done had 
the same quantity been consumed in an ordinary 
furnace by means of the free atmospheric oxygen; 


the combustion takes place rapidly, evolving an in- 
tense heat for a short time, whilst in our bodies 
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\the extinction of vitality, or death. 


ultimate result is the same in both cases; namely,| equally certain to oceasion sickness and disease, if 


its inhalation be persisted in. The evils of ex- 


| An attentive examination into the phenomena of hausted air are also more to be guarded against, 
the only difference being, that in the latter case|combustion, as exemplified in the burning of| because persons can live in it without being aware 


a candle, shows us, therefore, that not only is it 
necessary to take account of the food which we eat, 


of its danger, as far as their sensations are con- 
cerned. When we enter a crowded assembly on a 


the fuel is burned more slowly, thus evolving less|that is to say, of the fuel with the combustion of|cold day, the air is always at first repulsive and 


heat for a longer time, the total amount of heat 
liberated by the combustion of a given weight of 
carbon, whether it be burned in the form of coal 
or beef, being always the same. 

This, therefore, is the cause of the high tempera- 
ture of the human body. We each carry about 
within us a portable furnace of the most perfect 
construction. Fuel is thrown on at intervals du- 
ring the day, the need of a fresh supply being made 
known by the fecling of hunger (as it is in some 
steam-engines by the ringing of a bell;) whilst a 
draught of air is drawn in at each inspiration, by 
which means the process of combustion proceeds 
uninterrupted] y. 


The analogy is strictly correct, even if pursued | acting like a narcotic poison in the atmosphere, 


further. In a furnace we can augment the energy 
of combustion by increasing the draught of air; and 
so in our bodies, if we increase the normal number 
of respirations per minute, a considerable rise of 
temperature is the result, the excess of heat be- 
ing radiated into the surrounding atmosphere, and 
carried off in the form of perspiration. This ex- 
plains why persons in arctic regions consume such 
enormous quantities of food in comparison with 
those in more temperate latitudes. In order to 
keep up the natural heat of the body (which is in- 
variably the same—99° 5’ Fahr.) in the midst of 
the intense cold of the surrounding media, it is 
necessary for considerable quantities of fuel to be 
rapidly burned in the body, so as to restore the 
amount of heat lost by radiation; and not only is 
the total weight of food which is required in the 
arctic regions vastly greater than that consumed in 
warm climates, but the former contains a greater 
percentage of combustible matter ; the fruits which 
constitute so large a proportion of the food of the 
ishabitants of the South containing not more than 
about twelve per cent. of carbon, whilst the blub- 
ber or fat which forms the staple diet of the Es- 
quimaux or Lap, contains nearly eighty per cent. 
of that combustible. Plenty of food, therefore, 
takes the place of clothing, in the same manner as 
warm raiment is a partial substitute for food. The 
warmer we are clad the less fuel it is necessary to 
burn in order to keep up the supply of animal heat 
lost by radiation; whereas, if we were to walk 
about naked, or were exposed to an arctic tempera- 
ture, we should be enabled to consume twenty or 
thirty pounds of whale’s fat together with several 
quarts of train oil and brandy without difficulty, 
finishing off with a few tallow candles by way of 
dessert, the combustible matters here indicated 
being not more than sufficient to supply the enor- 
mous radiation of heat consequent upon a differ- 
ence of perhaps one hundred and twenty degrees 
between the temperature of the body and that of 
the external air. 

The analogy between the life of man and the 
flame of a candle or stove, is thus seen to be some- 
thing more than a mere fanciful theory. Warmth 
and vitality are produced equally in each case by the 
combination of combustible matter with the oxygen 
present in the atmosphere; and in either case, if 
the supply of air be insufficient or vitiated, a simi- 
lar result will follow; for the pale, sickly, flicker- 
ing flame of a candle burning in an atmosphere 
deficient in the necessary supporter of combustion, 
or containing noxious gases, is strictly parallel to 
the delicate, sickly, etiolated appearance caused in 
human beings by an impure atmosphere, whilst the 


which we keep up the requisite temperature; but 
that a careful attention to the quality of the air we 
breathe is no less important to our health and com- 
fort. A candle burning in a close room not only 
consumes a certain quantity of the vivifying prin- 
ciple of the atmosphere, diminishing the amount of 
oxygen present and available for other purposes, 
but it likewise communicates to the air an equal 
volume of another gas—carbonic acid,—a sub- 
stance possessing the most deadly properties—the 
|pure gas suffocating animals placed in it as if they 
jhad been plunged into so much water. Even when 
it is present in the air in only small quantities, it 
produces very deleterious effects, four per cent. 


and even a less proportion producing depressing 
effects of a most injurious description. If, then, a 
candle which consumes so small a quantity of oxy- 
gen causes such a change in the atmosphere, how 
much more will the respiration of human beings 
tend to vitiate it. It has been calculated that a 
man every twenty-four hours consumes nearly four 
hundred cubic feet of air, with evolution of the 
deleterious carbonic acid gas; and that were he 
to be enclosed for twenty-four hours in a room 
eight feet square by nine feet high, he would be 
moribund at the end of the time. And these are 
not merely fanciful or supposititious cases. The 
action of contaminated confined air upon the health 
of the inhaler is one of the most potent and in- 
sidious causes of disease. Any addition to the 
natural atmosphere that we breathe must be a de- 
terioration, and absolutely noxious in a greater or 
less degree. Our health, says Thackrah, would 
immediately suffer did not some vital conservative 
priuciple accommodate our functions to circum- 
stance and situation. But this seems to get weaker 
\from exertion. The more we draw on it the less 
balance it leaves in our fayour. The vis vile, 
which, in a more natural state, would carry the 
body to seventy or eighty years, is prematurely ex- 
hausted, and, like the gnomon shadow, whose mo- 
tion no eye can perceive, but whose arrival at a cer- 
tain point at a definite time is inevitable, the latent 
malaria, which, year after year, seems to inflict no 
jperceptible injury, is yet hurrying the bulk of 
mankind with undeviating, silent, accelerating ra- 
|pidity to a premature grave. Pure air is the food 
idesigned by nature for the constitution. Man sub- 
lsists upon it more than upon his meat and drink ; 
jand there are numberless instances of persons liv- 
\ing for months and years on a very scanty supply 
of aliment; but no one can subsist even for a few 
minutes without a copious supply of the aerial ele- 
ment. 

Deaths from the respiration of many persons in 
a confined space are, unhappily not rare; and with- 
out going back to the shocking instance of the 
Black Hole at Calcutta, we may refer to an equally 
lamentable occurrence which happened a few years 
ago in an emigrant ship, in which, during a storm 
off the English coast, the emigrants were confined 
below. In less than six bours more than sixty per- 
|sons perished ! 

The paramount necessity which exists, according 
to these instances, for fresh air, equally holds good 
jin less extreme cases, Just as surely as a total 
deprivation of oxygen, or the presence with it of 
any excess of deleterious gases, produces death ; so 
the breathing of a partially inhaled atmosphere is 


| 
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oppressive; but these sensations gradually disap- 
pear, and we then breathe freely, and are uncon- 
scious of the quality of the atmosphere. Science, 
however, reveals the fact, that the system sinks in 
action to meet the conditions of the impure air; 
but it does so at the expense of a gradual depres- 
sion of the vital functions; and when this is con- 
tinued, disease follows. No disease can be tho- 
roughly cured when there is a want of ventilation, 
It is related, that illness continued in a family un- 
til a pane of glass was accidentally broken, and 
then it ceased: the window not being repaired, a 
plentiful supply of fresh air was admitted. Nearly 
all the churches in the empire require some arti- 
ficial means of ventilation to render them physi- 
cally fit receptacles for the body during a prolonged 
service. Now, the minister must not be twitted 
with this; for with the oratory of a Jeremy Tay- 
lor, or of a Tillotson, people could not be kept 
awake in an atmosphere charged with carbonic 
acid, the emanations of a thousand listeners, 
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For “The Friend.” 

How shall we overcome evil? shall we hold 
it up to view, give it a chance to be attractive to 
those that are easily deceived in appearances, talk 
much of it, struggle hard to overthrow it, and per- 
chance lose our own strength in the contest? Not 
so saith Paul; “ by the dispensation of God,” who 
giveth rule to His true and faithful servants, 
“overcome evil with good.” That husbandman 
whose chief care is ever to uproot weeds, who so 
regardeth the winds and clouds that he faileth to 
sow good seed, has need to fear the coming of 
“the Lord of the harvest,” for “he which soweth 
sparingly shall reap also sparingly, and he who 
soweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully.” 


The Substance of Religion.—I am low, in mind 
and body, yet I dare not let go my confidence, 
that heavenly mercy will not leave me to follow a 
vain shadow, or to kindle a fire, and warm myself 
with the sparks. There is nothing that my soul 
longs after with so much earnestness, as the real 
substance of the religion of Jesus, the soul-satisfy- 
ing bread of life, daily ministered to nourish and 
keep alive the immortal spirit—Mary Capper. 


Much Speaking in Meetings for Discipline.— 
Oh! that the Lord were rightly trusted in and - 
waited for; He would not tarry longer than best ; 
and when he did appear, the healing, helping vir- 
tue would be with him, and he would do more for 
us in our Meetings for Discipline, in one hour, than 
a host of us can do for ourselves in our whole life- 
time.—Job Scott. 





Beesin a Sugar Refinery.—The Entomological 
Gazette of Stettin contains the following :—The 
extensive meadows on the banks of the Oder natu- 
rally induce many farmers to keep bees; but these 
wise insects seem to prefer obtaining their honey 
with as little labour as possible, and have for years 
past been in the habit of frequenting two sugar 
refineries at no great distance. Under such fa- 
vourable circumstances the yield of honey was very 
great, and the farmers came at last to keep ten or 
even twenty times more hives than formerly. The 
sugar-refiners, however, after long finding the bees 
very troublesome, made the discovery that they 
were not only annoying but rather expensive visi- 
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tors, and accordingly adopted means to destroy 
them. ‘This was effected by suddenly ciosing all 
the doors and shutters, and then opening one small 
window, to which the bees immediately flew, and 
were killed in thousands by a jet of boiling water. 
The dead bees were afterwards thrown into the 
boilers to extract the sugar they had appropriated. 
It has been estimated that as many as eleven mil- 
lions have been thus destroyed in a year, and that 
about £50 worth of sugar has been extracted 
from them. It is a remarkable fact that the bees 
would never touch beet-root sugar till refined, 
owing to the pungent smell of the plant, but cane 
sugar was equally acceptable to them whether re- 
fined or not.” 


tion, but this will cause no rupture between the Allies. 
England merely abstains from interfering, the chief part 
in the proceedings being now undertaken by France. 

Six vessels were to go to Cherburg to escort the 
French Emperor to England to witness the great indus- 
trial exhibition. 

Unirep Srares.—The Taz Bill, which bas been under 
consideration in Congress for some weeks past has 
passed the House of Representatives by a vote of 125 to 
13. Its provisions are very comprehensive, embracing 
a great variety of subjects. The proposition to tax 
slaves was negatived. 

Emancipation.—The President has approved the joint 
resolution of Congress, declaring that the United States 
ought'to co-operate with and afford pecuniary aid to 
any State which may adopt the gradual abolishment of 
slavery. The bill for the immediate abolition of slavery 
in the District of Columbia, has passed the House by a 
vote of 93 to 39. Only two members from the slave- 
holding states, Blair of Missouri and Fisher of Delaware, 
voted for it. ; 

New York.—Mortality last week, 393. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 286. 

New Mexico.—On the 28th of last month, another 
battle took place between the U. S. troops and the 
rebels from Texas, in which the latter appear to have 
beld their ground. The U.S. troops lost about 80 men, 
that of the rebels is not known. 

Arkansas.—It is reported that the rebels are with- 
drawing their forces from northwestern Arkansas, and 
concentrating them at Pocahontas, in the northeastern 
part of that State. Their force at that point is repre- 
sented to be 10,000. 

Missouri.—The captures at Island No. 10, and the ad- 
jacent shores, proved to be very large and important, 
embracing 110 heavy guns and 33 pieces of artillery, 
500 mules, 1200 horses, 6,000 stand of arms, and ammu- 
nition and stores to the value of nearly $2,000,000. Six 
steamers and transports were taken, and an equal num- 
ber had been scuttled and sunk by the rebels, some of 
which can be raised. The total number of prisoners 
taken was 5,000, including Major-General Makall and 
Brigadier-Generals Gault, Walker and Schaum. The 
works upon the Island had been skilfully constructed, 
and were of great strength. The rebels appear to have 
been seized with a panic, and to have fled precipitately 
as soon as Gen. Pope transferred his command across 
the river. 

Tennessee.—The late sanguinary battle in this State, 
was fought on the western shore of the Tennessee river, 
about ten miles from the Alabama border. The rebel 
commanders in chief were Gen. Albert S. Johnston, Beau- 
regard and Polk. The attack was wholly unexpected 
by the Federal army. It began about four o’clock in 
the morning of the 6th, and the battle, which continued 
throughout the day, caused severe losses to the U. S. 
troops. The contest was renewed on the 7th, both armies 
having received reinforcements, andeach numbering it is 
supposed, about 70,000 men. Towards evening, the rebels 
retired in good order, but leaving thousands of their 
dead and wounded on the field. No clear and reliable 
statement of the losses on either side has been given. 
That of the Federal army in killed and wounded has 
been estimated at 8,000, and that of the rebelsat 10,000. 
Gen. Prentiss and about 2,000 of the Federal troops 
were taken prisoners. Many officers of rank on both 
sides were killed. On the part of the rebels, the Com- 
mander in Chief, Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, Gen. 
Bushrod Johnson and George W. Johnson, Provisional 
Governor of Kentucky, were among the slain. In res- 
pect to the numbers engaged, and the destruction of life, 
the battle is the most terrible that has yet occurred in 
this war. Gen. Beauregard in his dispatch to Richmond, 
claims a victory for the rebel forces. He states that he 
has returned to Corinth, Miss., and is able to hold the 
position. 

Alabama.—Huntsville, Ala., was taken on the 10th 
inst., by Gen. Mitchell's division of the U. S. army. 
Huntsville is 116 miles south of Nashville, and on the 
line of the Memphis and Charleston railroad. Its cap- 
ture cuts off a chief line of railway communication be- 
tween the Sonthern States. Two hundred rebel prison- 
ers were taken, together with seventeen locomotives and 
a large number of cars. Making use of the rolling stock 
captured at Huntsville, Gen. Mitchell immediately 
started armed expeditions over the railroad both east 
and west from that town. The eastern expedition pro- 
ceeded as far as Stevenson, an important rail road point 
at the junction of the Chattanooga road, capturing two 
thousand more rebel soldiers, and five locomotives ; 
while the western excursion extended to Decatur, Ala., 
where the rail road crosses the Tennessee river. Here the 
national forces arrived just in time to save the rail road 
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“ An Old Subscriber’ calls our attention to the 
expression in the editorial of last week, line 7th, 
page 255.—“ He sets before man and nations, good 
and evil,”—fearing lest it may be construed to 
imply that the Almighty is the author of evil. 
Of course we had no thought of conveying such a 
sentiment, but simply that man was left by his 
Heavenly Father, with the power of choice between 

ood and evil, in the same way as declared by 
Moses, when speaking in the name of the Most 
High to the children of Israel, “ See, I have set 
before thee, this day, life and good, and death and 
evil.” 





















We would call the attention of Friends attend- 
ing the Yearly Meeting, to the assortment of books, 
Friends Journals, &c , now on hand at the book- 
store, No. 308 Arch Street. There have been 
several works stereotyped within a few years, and 
printed in a neat and uniform style, and to be 
had at avery moderate price. Such as Journal 
of John Richardson, Life of Thomas Ellwood, 
Phipps on Man, Journal of the Life and Travels 
of Wm. Savery, Journal of Henry Hull, Barclay’s 
Apology and Catechism, Journal of George Fox, 
Journal of Samuel and Mary Neat, No Cross No 
Crown, Life of John Woolman, Penn’s Rise and 
Progress, and Sewel's History. There are also 
many other works of an interesting and instructive 
character kept constantly on hand. 






























SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Foreigx.—Liverpool dates to the 4th inst. The sales 
of cotton for the week, amounted to 32,000 bales. New 
Orleans fair, 134d., Middling, 123d. Stock in port 
456,000 bales, including 142,000 of American. Bread 
stuffs dull and declining. Flour frum 25s. to 28s. 6d. 
The brigs Adelaide and Mary Wright arrived at Liver- 
pool on the 3rd inst., having successfully run the block- 
ade at Charleston. They had 1400 bales of cotton and 
a quantity of tobacco and rosin. They left Charleston 
in company with a bark and four schooners, all laden 
with cotton and rosin. 

The steamer Mars, bound from Waterford to Bristol, 
was wrecked near Milford during a fog and gale, and 
about fifiy lives were lost. 

The London Times has a sarcastic article on the taxes 
about to be imposed in the United States. It says it 
will take the whole army, when released from duty in 
the field, to collect them, and insinuates that they will 
not be submitted to. 

George Peabody, the American banker, residing in 
London, has appropriated the sum of £150,000 sterling 
and placed it in the hands of trustees, to be employed 
under their direction in measures for ameliorating the 
condition of the poor of London. 

The Paris Patrie believes that the French and Spanish 
Governments intend signing a new treaty for the reg- 
ulation of their joint action in Mexico. It is supposed 
that Great Britain will withdraw from the joint expedi- 
























































































































bridge, which had been fired by the rebels. By this 
movement the U. S. forces are enabled to hold and con- 
trol the Charleston and Memphis rail road for 4 distance 
of 83 miles. 


Virginia.—On the 11th inst., the iron plated rebel 


steamer Merrimac again made her appearance. She 


captured three small vessels and returned with them to ,: 
Norfolk. wf 


The rebel force at Yorktown has been largely rein. 


forced, and itis reported that Gen. Joseph E. Johnston and 
Lee, are both there. 
the Peninsula from Yorktown to Warwick, near the James 
river, a short distance from Mulberry Point. The con- 
formation of the land and the making in of the creek 
from James river, shortens their line of defence, and 
enables them to command, with their fortifications, all 
the roads up the Peninsula. 
making his approaches cautiously, but it was the gene- 
ral impression that a severe struggle would take place. 


The rebels’ position extends across 


Gen. M’Clellan was 


Southern Items.—The Richmond Dispatch, says the 


only policy which can afford the secession cause a hope 
of success, is to concentrate their whole force at a few 
vital points—to abandon their frontiers and seaboard 
cities—and to make no serious resistance except at points 
where they are fully prepared for desperate battles. 


The Richmond Examiner suggest that Congress should 


take some measures to check the evils arising from the 
large issue, and consequent depreciation of Treasury 
notes. It is recommended that all future issues should 
bear interest. The expenses of the rebel government 
are said to be more than $2,000,000 a day, and that is 
the rate at which the currency is being diluted. 


The Mississippi River—The Navy Department has re- 


ceived intelligence that Com. Foote, with his fleet, and 
Gen. Pope’s army, had set out for Fort Pillow, a rebel 
fortification on the river below New Madrid. 
expectation that there will be little or no resistance at 
Memphis if Fort Pillow shall be taken. 


It is the 






RECEIPTS. 
Received from H. Knowles, Agt., N. Y., for Geo. W. 


Brown, $2, vol. 35; from Robert Millhouse, O., $2 vol. 
34, per E. Hollingsworth. 








WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of Friends’ Boarding-school at 
West-Town, will commence on Second-day, the 12th of 


Fifth month next. Parents and others intending to 


send their children as pupils, will please make early 
application to Dusre Knigut, Superintendent, at the 
School, or to Cuartes J. ALLEN, Treasurer, No. 304 


Arch street, Philadelphia. 







FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 


Physician and Superintendent,—Josnua H. WortHING- 
toy, M. D. 


Application for the Admission of Patients may be , 


made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Etuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 724 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 





FRIENDS’ HORSES, 


Friends coming to the city to attend Yearly Meeting 
or at other times, on the service of Society, can have 
their horses taken care of at the stable of the Mont- 
gomery hotel, north east corner of Sixth and Willow 
street; at the White Horse Hotel, Callowhill Street, 
above Fifth ; at Watson’s Stable, Marshall below Brown ; 
at Conway’s stables, north side of Prune Street, below 
Sixth; at Pennsylvania Hotel, Sixth below Arch Street ; 
at M‘Crea’s stable, Third above Market ; at Robert Smith’s 
stable in Bristol, Bucks County, and at Israel English’s 
stable, Camden, N. J. 


BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


A Stated Annual Meeting of the “Bible Association 
of Friends in America,” will be held at the Committee- 
room, Arch Street Meeting House, on Seventh-day even- 
ing, the 19th inst., at 8 o’clock. Friends generally are 
invited to attend. 
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Diep, on the 10th of Twelfth mo., 1861, at his resi- 
dence in Pennsville, Ohio, Joun Burees, in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age, an esteemed member of Pennsville 
Particular and Monthly Meeting. 

—, on the 15th of the Sixth month, 1861, GrorGE 
Srires, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. A member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 
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